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Listeners,  let's  finish  up  the  left-overs  today  --  left-over  questions, 
I  mean.     I  have  a  few  odds  and  ends  here  that  have  "been  left  from  other  Tues- 
days.    It  is  time  they  had  the  attention. 

Eor  example,  here  are  a  couple  of  frying  questions  that  really  belong 
in  last  week's  "batch.     One  listener  writes:     "When  I  tried  to  make  French- fried 
potatoes  recently,  I  almost  set  my  kitchen  on  fire.    As  soon  as  I  poured  the 
potatoes  into  the  hot  fat,  the  fat  bubbled  over  onto  the  stove.     Can  you  tell 
me  what  the  trouble  was?" 


The  foods  people  at  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  tell  me  that  several 
things  might  have  caused  this  boiling  over.     You  might  have  had  too  much  fat 
in  your  kettle.    The  best  rule  for  safety  is  to  have  the  kettle  only  two-thirds 
full.     Or  you  might  have  had  a  kettle  that  was  not  deep  enough.    A  frying  kettle 
for  family  use  should  be  about  5  or  6  inches  tall  and  maybe  8  inches  across. 
Or  you  might  have  put  too  many  potatoes  into  the  fat  at  a  time.     Still  another 
reason  why  fat  boils  over  is  too  much  moisture  on  the  potatoes.    Be  sure  to  dry 
them  well  with  a  towel  before  you  put  them  in. 

Second  question.     A  listener  inquires  for  a  list  of  equipment  for  deep- 
fat  frying.     I  have  already  partly  answered  that  question  by  saying  that  you 
need  a  deep  rather  than  a  shallow  wide  kettle  for  frying.     Choose  a  seamless 
kettle  of  iron  or  heavy  aluminum  about  5  or  6  inches  tall  and  maybe  8  inches 
across.     Then  you  will  want  a  strainer,  preferably  a  wire  basket  with  a  handle 
which  you  can  hook  above  the  kettle  so  the  fried  food  can  drain  directly  into 
the  fat.    Beside  the  kettle  and  the  wire  f rying- basket ,  you  will  want  a  long- 
handled  two-tined  fork  for  turning  the  food  in  the  hot  fat.    And  you  will  want 
a  supply  of  absorbent  paper  to  drain  the  fried  food  on  after  cooking.  That's 
all  you  need  in  the  way  of  equipment  to  do  a  good  job  of  doughnuts,  French- 
fried  potatoes,  croquettes  or  Sunday-morning  fish  balls. 

Third  question.     One  of  the  nation's  array  of  home-canners  wants  some 
suggestions  for  canning  apples  this  fall.     "Canning,"  she  says,  "not  preserving 
or  jelly-making.  " 

All  right.     Suppose  I  tell  you  3  ways  for  canning  apples,  suggested  in 
the  new  home-canning  bulletin.     You  can  can  them  "just  plain".    Fare  the  apples, 
cut  them  in  slices,  precook  them,  and  then  pack  them  into  the  containers  riot 
and  cover  with  boiling  sirup.    Use  either  glass  jars  or  plain  tin  cans,     if  you 
use  glass  pint  or  quart  jars,  process  them  in  boiling  water  for  minutes. 
If  you  use  No.  2  or  3  tin  cans,  you'll  need  to  process  them  only  10  minutes. 
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You  will  notice  that  the  directions  call  for  precooking  the  apples  rather 

than  putting  them  into  the  cans  raw.     That  is  to  prevent  shrinkage  in  the  cans. 

You  can  precook  "by  boiling  the  apples  5  minutes  in  light  sirup,  or  "by  steaming 
them  until  they  are  wilted. 

By  the  way,   if  you  are  putting  up  p_ie  apples,  you  may  prefer  to  put  them 
up  in  water  rather  than  sirup,  or  to  give  them  a  solid  pack  with  no  added  liquid. 
You  heed  a  little  longer  processing  for  the  dry  pack. 

You  can  also  can  apples  "baked,  or  as  apple  sauce.     You  can  bake  apples 
in  the  oven,  just  as  you  would  for  serving,  and  then  pack  them  hot  in  the  con- 
tainers, cover  with  hot  sirup  and  process  in  the  boiling  water  bath.  Again, 
process  glass  jars  15  minutes  and  tin  cans  10  minutes.     Boiled  whole  apples 
you  can  put  up  as  you  do  baked  apples.     As  for  apple  sauce,  that  is  a  good  way 
to  save  green  apples  or  windfalls.     Just  pack  boiling  hot  and  process  as  we  have 
just  described. 

Of  course,  you  know  that  if  the  apple  pieces  have  to  stand  before  canning, 
you  can  keep  them  for  darkening  by  placing  them  in  a  mild  salt  and  vinegar  solu- 
tion.   Use  2  tablespoons  of  salt  and  2  tablespoons  of  vinegar  in  a  gallon  of 
water. 

So  much  for  canning  questions.     Now  here's  a  listener  who  has  been  minding 
her  muffins,  so  to  speak.     That  is,  she  wants  information  that  will  lead  her  to 
improving  the  muffins  she  makes. 

I'll  reply  to  that  by  telling  what  recent  baking  tests  at  the  Bureau  of 
Home  Economics  showed  about  muffins.     First,  they  showed  that  the  minimum  of 
mixing  produces  the  tenderest,  lightest  muffin  of  the  most  uniform  texture. 
Too  much  beating  causes  holes  or  "tunnels"  in  the  muffin,  and  also  makes  it 
come  up  to  a  peak  at  the  top.     (You  have  seen  those  peaked  muffins,  haven't  you?) 

The  muffins  that  proved  best  in  the  test  were  the  result  of  the  easy, 
3-step  mixing  method.     The  first  step  is  to  sift  all  the  dry  ingredients  together. 
The  second  is  to  combine  the  liquids  —  the  lightly  beaten  eggs,  the  milk  and 
the  melted  fat.    The  third  step  is  to  add  the  liquid  to  the  dry  mixture,  stirring 
just  enough  to  moisten  all  ingredients.     The  dough  will  still  have  a  rough  appear- 
ance when  it  goes  into  the  greased  muffin  tins  to  bake  in  a  hot  oven  for  20 
minutes.    By  this  method,  the  muffins  have  only  one  brief  mixing,  which  prevents 
developing  the  gluten  in  the  flour  and  causing  tunnels  and  tough  texture.  Also 
by  this  method  the  baking  powder  has  little  chance  to  act  until  the  muffin  is  in 
the  oven.     The  tests  showed  though  that  this  method  is  successful  only  if  the 
liquid  ingredients  are  about  the  same  temperature  when  you  combine  them.  The 
eggs  and  milk  need  to  be  at  room  temperature  rather  than  right  out  of  the 
refrigerator,  and  the  fat  needs  to  be  warm  rather  than  hot. 

By  the  way,  maybe  this  questioner  would  like  to  know  what  proportions  of 
ingredients  were  used  in  these  tests.     Standard  proportions  —  or,  as  some  people 
say,  "the  standard  muffin  recipe".    This  is  2  cups  of  sifted  flour   3  tea- 
spoons of  baking  powder            1/2  teaspoon  of  salt            1  egg            1  cup  of  milk... 

and  2  to  k  tablespoons  of  fat.     If  you  use  a  richer  mixture,  one  with  more  fat, 
more  eggs,  and  more  sweetening,  it  can  stand  more  mixing. 
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